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than a hundred feet long and eighteen 
feet high. The intention is to have it 
erected in American marble on the Mid- 
way near Cottage Grove Avenue. The 
preparation of the models will probably 
require five years or more. 



JUDGMENT AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 



It is a curious but char- 
acteristic fact that the 
in civic cultured layman almost 

matters ^variably shows a will- 
ingness — even eager- 
ness — to discuss art matters. This es- 
thetic bias is fundamentally proper and 
desirable ; it is evidence of interest. But 
when such discussion takes the form of 
final judgment re-enforced but slightly, 
if at all, by expert support, as in the 
selection of a public monument, building 
or painting, it may be dangerous. The 
results are likely to be uneven, and 
since they do not always help to estab- 
lish artistic standards, but, in fact, tend 
toward mediocrity or, at least, toward 
popular tradition, they may work so- 
cial harm just as undigested civic advice 
of any kind may place a drag on 
progress. 

Of recent years, the country over, 
there has been more than normal activity 
in artistic affairs. Almost every local- 
ity with claims to historical or economic 
emphasis has considered steps toward 
artistic expression of the fact. Some- 
times this was a museum or gallery, in 
other instances a fountain, monument 
or statue. Naturally, the committee in 
charge, and the official judge of appro- 
priate and significant merit, was always 
composed of representative citizens, who 
gave their best efforts. And yet the 
results very often lacked conviction for 
the simple reason that the ultimate se- 
lection of a work of art is a technical 
matter of the most intricate kind, and 
the members of the committee were not 
technicians. 

The creation of even a small museum 
or art gallery involves problems of man- 
agement, lighting, color, entrances and 
exits (for the convenient handling of 
visitors), storage and perhaps tempo- 
rary exhibitions. These requirements 
can be met only by a museum expert, 



very seldom by the architect alone, and 
practically never by the mere layman. 
And too often the director, the real ex- 
pert, has little or nothing to do with 
the vital part of the project. 

Now, similar influences have at times 
obtained in the selection of monuments, 
sculpture and public buildings. The 
proper corrective is to secure from the 
experts in each field detailed technical 
advice and follow it. Even so mistakes 
will be made, but such practice will raise 
the average of excellence ; it will tend 
to create artistic standards. In the last 
analysis these standards include all 
those practical questions of arrangement 
and construction which are too little as- 
sociated with art. B, 



INDUSTRIAL 
ART 



The October number of 
Art and Progress will 
be a notable one. It 
will be entirely devoted to Industrial 
Art. The contents will include papers 
read before the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts in Washington 
May, 1913, and will be fully illustrated 
with plates of choice and suggestive de- 
signs in various materials. 

The papers themselves are timely. In- 
terest in technical and industrial train- 
ing was never more keen, and existing 
institutions are not at all sure of their 
ground as educational agents. And 
therefore these papers dealing with 
craftsmanship in its highest form, in 
connection with modern manufacture and 
esthetic demands, should be given critical 
attention. 

American schools have not been uni- 
formly successful in training artisans to 
compete with those abroad, yet modern 
taste is demanding a better craft and 
manufactured product each year, and it 
often comes from France, Hungary or 
Germany instead of the United States. 
Whether native schools can develop a 
thoroughly American type of design, or 
train an adequate number of accom- 
plished designers by current methods is 
an open question. The forthcoming 
October issue presents the question from 
three angles with tentative suggestions. 

B. 



